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Soviet Russia—“The Country of the Blind” 


At this moment we are having a deluge of exposé re- 
ports on the Soviet Union. Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith in the New York Times, Joseph Newman in the 
New York Herald Tribune, and Edmund Stevens in the 
Christian Science Monitor are giving accounts of their 
futile efforts to establish a two-way contact between Rus- 
sia and the outside world. Almost coincident with the 
commencement of these series is the publication of a 
unique book on Russia by George S. Counts and Nucia 
Lodge.’ The little book, J Want to Be Like Stalin, writ- 
ten by the same authors and published in 1947, was re- 
viewed at length in this Service (October 18, 1947). Dr. 
Counts is professor of education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. He has spent much time in Russia, 
learned the Russian language and has become one of our 
most trustworthy interpreters of the Bolshevik revolution 
and of life in the Soviet Union. Mrs. Lodge, who is re- 
search assistant at the College, was born in Russia and 
has been associated with Dr. Counts in his Russian stud- 
ies. She, too, has visited the Soviet Union a number of 
times. Both authors approached their Russian studies in 
a sympathetic mood, understanding the social and moral 
drives which characterized the revolution in its early 
stages. This orientation makes the present very critical 
book all the more devastating. The text is impressively 
written and full of discriminating judgments. The most 
distinctive feature of the book is the great amount of 
documentary material which it contains. The words, “out 
of their own mouths,” could be used appropriately to 
characterize the work. 

It would be a mistake, however, to take up this book 
with the idea of finding in it nothing but indictment. 
There are passages in it which are filled with tragedy and 
shot through with mystery concerning the working of the 
human mind in great historical crises. The title, as will 
be quickly recognized, is borrowed from H. G. Wells, 
whose little story, “The Country of the Blind,” is a mas- 
terpiece in depiction of total collective illusionment. 
There is material in this book that may well engage the 
psychologist and the moralist in close study. 

It would also be a mistake to read these pages in com- 
plete detachment as if the phenomena recorded were 
wholly remote from Western life and alien to the Western 
mind. Dr. Counts says in the “Prologue” : “We in Amer- 
ica are blind to many of the realities of the world and to 
many of our own weaknesses. The very success of the 


1 The Country of the Blind. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1949. $4.00. 


Soviet formula is due to the fact that the myth about us 
which they have fashioned contains more than a grain of 
truth.” 

Backdrop of the Scene 


Since the Revolution of 1917 when “the entire free 
world rejoiced” what came to be called the Soviet system 
has established itself so that, as the authors say, it “may 
be regarded as having revealed its essential character.” 
What many people hailed in the mood of Thomas Jeffer- 
son when, in 1789, he called the French struggle “so 
beautiful a revolution,” has now developed into a vast 
project in totalitarianism. This, however, is no sudden 
metamorphosis. The authors describe the background of 
the Revolution in Russian history : “The longer one studies 
the Soviet Union the more one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the key to understanding is found, not in ortho- 
dox Marxian doctrine, but in the history of this revolu- 
tionary struggle in old Russia. . . . Few countries in his- 
tory, if any, ever presented to the world such a phantas- 
magoria of revolutionary ideas, methods, persons, and 
movements.” Anyone who thinks that excesses practiced 
in the Soviet Union today are an “emergent” in history 
would be disabused of that idea by a bit of documentary 
study. 

Consider this revolutionary proclamation, for example, 
dated 1862: “With complete faith in ourselves, in our 
strength, in the sympathy of the people, in the glorious 
future of Russia which is destined to be the first to achieve 
socialism, we shall cry: ‘to the axes’—and then strike the 
members of the imperialist party without mercy, just as 
they show no mercy toward us now... .” Yet the picture 
is anything but uniform. Lenin, who seems to have in- 
herited this bloody tradition, nevertheless “possessed a 
deep passion for justice and equality, and dedicated his 
life to the seizure of power in the name and the interests 
of the masses of the people.” 

The reader is impressed that ruthlessness in Moscow, 
no less than in Hiroshima, is something other than mere 
caprice. From a revolutionary point of view the victims 
of liquidation are casualties of war just as truly as are 
those slain on the modern battlefield. So it is with the 
imposition of dictatorship; Lenin believed that “the work- 
ing class is quite unable by itself to know its own interests 
and that consequently it must submit to the leadership 
and guidance of a self-chosen revolutionary élite.” Be- 
ing completely sure of his position he “regarded any 
manipulation of persons or groups as justifiable,” confi- 
dent that he was speaking for the masses. This is the 
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same Lenin, who, in 1905, had written: “He who wishes 
to proceed to Socialism by any path, other than political 
democracy, inevitably arrives at absurd and reactionary 
conclusions, both in the political and the economic sense.” 
The mere form of workers’ representation, he said, with- 
out political freedom, will “continue to be a fraud.” The 
Russian enigma is not due merely to quirks of mind. It 
is the product of baffling historical vicissitudes. 


Stalin Emerges 


Lenin’s death in 1924 left Stalin in complete command 
of the ongoing revolution. (“Stalin,” signifying steel, 
was the name assumed by Djugashvili.) He undertook a 
program of the “rewriting of Russian history.” Gradu- 
ally the characteristic marks of the Revolution during the 
earlier years were effaced. Nationalistic patriotism and 
the depreciation of pre-revolutionary history were little 
by little abandoned. “The word for motherland became 
one of the most sacred words in the language.”’ Ivan the 
Terrible became an exalted figure. The Revolution began 
to capitalize past Russian history and a “Soviet apocalyp- 
tic” emerged. The Russian people were seen as having a 
great historic mission, as had been true in the old Russia. 
Stalin identified Leninism with Russian nationalism and 
with a Slavic messianic consciousness: “The true Com- 
munist believes as firmly in the coming of Communism as 
the early Christians ever believed in the ‘second coming’ 
of Christ.” 

Trotsky’s fateful words of 1903 are recalled as having 
now come to fulfillment: “The organization of the Party 
takes the place of the Party itself ; the Central Committee 
takes the place of the organization; and finally the dicta- 
tor takes the place of the Central Committee.” 

The concomitant of the revival of Russian messianism 
was, of course, an increased depreciation of the Western 
world and an exaltation of Slavic culture. “Never again 
after November 6, 1944, did Stalin pay high tribute to the 
Western democracies.” This furnished a rationale for 
the building of a truly totalitarian regime, one in which 
the entire culture of a people is regimented and guided in 
accord with a central political purpose. This book docu- 
ments the way in which, following the Second World 
War, the Politburo has undertaken to make everything 
Russian an expression of an embodiment of the revo- 
lution. 


Speaking at the Second Congress of Soviets immedi- 
ately after Lenin’s death, Stalin uttered what has become 
known as the Great Vow: “We swear to thee, Comrade 
Lenin, that we will not spare our lives in strengthening 
and expanding the union of the toilers of the entire world 
—the Communist International.” This declaration was 
dramatized in a film entitled “The Vow” which stressed 
the “conimandments of Lenin” and imprinted Stalin’s 
pledge on the Russian mind. The vow became the pro- 
gram of action epitomizing the “Russian version of the 
Communist apocalypse.” The authors declare that “the 
Western democracies may be certain that the militant 
spirit and the apocalyptic substance of this document will 
dominate Soviet foreign policy until the tides of history 
turn again... .” 


Writers and Artists Toe the Line 


It seems clear from the documentation that during the 
War pre-occupation with winning the struggle occasioned 
a relaxation in totalitarian discipline. The Soviet Union 
was engaged in the common enterprise and it had served 
the purpose of the Kremlin to foster a friendly attitude 


toward the Western nations and to soft-pedal what were 
uniquely Soviet aims. Artists are artists the world around 
and in the absence of restraint and constraint Russian 
writers and musicians found their natural affinities in the 
universe of the arts. With the end of the War, however, 
came a great change. By a process that would be incredi- 
ble in the Western world the norms of every type of cre- 
ative effort began to come not from their legitimate 
sources but from political headquarters. “Resolutions on 
ideology” became general directives for novelists, dra- 
matists and musicians. Artists of highest standing would 
be suddenly taken apart by the Central Committee of the 
Party. No one was spared who was deemed to be out of 
line with the political and economic revolution. This 
did not mean merely that artists were made to conform 
in the political sphere ; it meant that every medium of cre- 
ative expression was laid under tribute by an omnicom- 
petent state. 

A notable example was the action taken against the 
two journals, Zvezda and Leningrad (1946). “The lead- 
ing workers of the journals,” the Central Committee de- 
clared, “have forgotten the thesis of Leninism” that no 
journal can be non-political. “They must therefore be 
controlled by the vital foundation of the Soviet order— 
its politics.” Through what was declared to be an “ideo- 
logical deficiency” those in charge of the disapproved 
journals “placed at the base of their relations with literary 
writers, not interests related to the correct education of 
the Soviet people and to the political direction of the ac- 
tivity of literary writers, but personal interests of friend- 
ship. Because of reluctance to mar friendly relations, 
criticism was dulled.” Leningrad was discontinued alto- 
gether and steps were taken to see that Zvezda behaved 
in the future. 

In the same year Zhdanov made a speech interpreting 
this drastic resolution in which he made a “savage attack” 
on a number of writers. “All who heard Zhdanov knew 
that his indictment was final, that in his voice the court of 
last resort had spoken.” Here is a sample of his indict- 
ment: “Zoshchenko takes absolutely no interest in the la- 
bor of the Soviet people, their struggles and heroism, 
their high social and moral qualities. With him this 
theme is always absent. Zoshchenko, like the Philistine 
and vulgarian that he is, chose as his permanent theme 
digging into the basest and pettiest sides of life.” The 
offender is declared to have “spat on public opinion.” He 
is admonished “to get out of Soviet literature” where 
there is “no place for putrid, empty, vulgar, and ideologi- 
cally indifferent works.” It will be noted that ideological 
deviation is put in the same category with vulgarity and 
moral baseness. 


Zhdanov’s spenetic bounty was extended to Akhmatova, 
a woman poet, whose work is characterized as “poverty- 
stricken—the poetry of a frantic little lady, rushing back 
and forth between the boudoir and the chapel. Basic 
with her are amorqus-erotic motifs, interlaced with mo- 
tifs of sadness, anguish, death, mysticism, and doom. . . 
Not quite a nun and not quite a fornicatrix, but rather a 
fornicatrix and a nun in whom fornication is mingled 
with prayer.” Here again is an odd mixture of what a 
Western reader of taste may suspect is legitimate con- 
demnation with the judgments of an arrogant martinet. 

There is a certain note of authenticity in the admoni- 
tion, “we must not be afraid of offending anyone, we 
must not be afraid of responsible, bold, frank and objec- 
tive criticism.” Taken out of context one might find this 
word wholesome: “Comrade Stalin frequently points out 
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that a most important condition of our development is the 
necessity for every Soviet person to take stock of his 
activity each day, to check himself fearlessly, to analyze 
his work, and to labor continuously on his own improve- 
ment.” Not only so, but there is more than a hint of 
Western high-brow literary criticism in the words Zhda- 
nov quotes from Lenin: “The freedom of the bourgeois 
writer, artist, or actress is only a disguised (or hypocriti- 
cally masked) dependence on the money-bag, on the bribe, 
on the salary.” Perhaps denunciations that are found in 
some of our own publications may underlie Zhdanov’s 
declaration that West European and American culture is 
“putrid and baneful in, its moral foundations.” 

How did the artists and writers criticized take their 
punishment? Reading the story of the Soviet political 
trials and those occurring latterly in the Soviet sphere of 
influence has prepared us for the answer. Looking back 
on his editorial malpractice, Alexei Surkov said: “I ask 
myself now when everything has become clear, I ask my- 
self how and why this happened? Without singing of 
praises and without throwing words to the wind, I must 
acknowledge that I lost the vigilance essential to the ideo- 
logical evaluation of literary phenomena.” This kind of 
remorseful self-criticism appears again and again. The 
severest punishment is accepted with the confession “Mea 
culpa.” Zoshchenko and Akhmatova were expelled from 
the Union of Writers because all members are required 
to “stand on the platform of Soviet power and participate 
in socialist construction.” 

One can perhaps blanket his feeling of outrage long 
enough to marvel at the ascetic discipline and masochism 
which some of these wretched people display. To what 
extent their “deviation” may reflect actual social irrespon- 
sibility, as in the case of some American writers in our 
muck-raking period, it is impossible from the record to 
determine. One gets the impression, however, that the 
offending performances are condemned not so much for 
any crude realism which they embody as from the fact 
that they were “alien to Soviet people,” that is to say, as 
the genius of the Soviet people is authoritatively pro- 
nounced to be. 

Certainly, a provocation for much of this ruthless treat- 
ment seems to have been present in the Soviet Union: 
“The struggle with capitalism, the struggle with alien ide- 
ologies, is not only our external struggle. It is also our 
internal struggle with alien influences, with ‘native blem- 
ishes’ of capitalism within our society. . . . It is difficult to 
show honestly that for our hero socialist duty is primary, 
if for us ourselves socialist duty is not primary.” The per- 
ennial question of the relation between art and propa- 
ganda is raised by this paragraph from an address by 
Konstantin Simonov in 1948: “The actor or producer is 
too much concerned about his own ego, about some little 
truth of life at each step and in each gesture, and often 
too little concerned about the big truth of life, about fight- 
ing for our ideas on the stage.” 


Here, too, in a paragraph from the same speech is food 
for long thought: “There are different views on beauty in 
art and on beauty in life. There is the view that beauty 
in life is found outside the limits of struggle, outside the 
limits of labor, outside the limits of trial, and that, conse- 
quently, the beauty of art is also found outside the limits 
of all of these things. And there is the view that the 
primary beauty of life is found precisely within the limits 
of the struggle, within the limits of labor, within the limits 
of trial, and that within them and precisely within them 
the beauty of art is confined. Such is our view on life 
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and our view on art. It is profoundly a Party view.” 

While from the Western and certainly from the Chris- 
tian point of view the ruthless totalitarian policies dis- 
closed in this book are beyond condonement it is tremen- 
dously important that thoughts like those expressed in 
this quotation should not escape us in appraising the Rus- 
sian scene. 


The Prostitution of Science and Education 


The controversy over Lysenko’s biology, based on what 
is now called the school of Michurin, has been more or 
less publicized in America. It is in large part technical 
and there would be no point in reviewing it in detail. The 
essence of it is that these Soviet scientists have rebelled 
against the Darwinian theory of inheritance, and in par- 
ticular the doctrine of Weissmann that acquired charac- 
ters are not inherited ; that the germ plasm is formed be- 
fore the vicissitudes of life history which affect the soma- 
plasm can register upon it. In the West it is probably 
safe to say that a very small proportion of biologists hold 
to the theory that characters acquired during a life-time 
are inherited. It seems to have occurred to someone in 
the Politburo that this doctrine reduces the importance of 
the influence of environment and renders precarious the 
Socialist dependence upon planned alteration of the en- 
vironment as a means of changing the course of history. 
The adoption of this critical viewpoint was all that was 
necessary to give birth to a new orthodoxy in biological 
science. The visible achievements of the Soviet Union 
which were officially held to pass all understanding were 
proof enough that the Western bourgeois “idealistic” sci- 
ence was mistaken and corrupt. 

Acceptance of political dictation by the scientists was 
not universal. Schmalhausen, in particular, is held up by 
the authors to admiration because he refused to bow ab- 
jectly to his critics. In general, however, the scientists 
seem to have conformed complacently. The Academy of 
Agricultural Science in 1948 closed its session by approv- 
ing a letter to Stalin which contained the following para- 
graph: “You, our dear leader and teacher, daily assist 
Soviet scientists in the development of our progressive 
materialistic science which serves the people in all of their 
labors and exploits, a science which expresses the world 
view and the noble purposes of the man of the new social- 
ist society.” 

Professor Zhebrak, who fell under condemnation, asked 
the Party paper, Pravda, to publish a letter which is very 
revealing. “As long,” he wrote, “as our Party recognized 
both tendencies in Soviet genetics and as long as debates 
between them were regarded as a creative discussion of 
theoretical questions of contemporary science facilitating 
the discovery of truth, I persistently defended my views 
which at some points differed from the views of Academi- 
cian Lysenko. But now, since it has become clear to me 
that the basic theses of the Michurin school in Soviet 
genetics are approved by the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Communist Party, I, as a member of the Party, 
cannot defend positions which have been declared mis- 
taken by the Central Committee of our Party.” And that 
was that. Not quite that, either, for he was promptly 
spanked by the editors for having suggested that the 
Party had ever, even momentarily, entertained heretical 
ideas! 

American educators in the ’20s were very much inter- 
ested in Russian education toward what has been called 
in this country progressive education. That whole move- 
ment was disposed of quickly in 1947 in an address by 
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Minister of Education, Kalashnikov. He explained that 
during the period 1925-30 “deviations from the instruc- 
tions of Lenin were observed in school practice. The 
obsequiousness and genuflection on the part of some So- 
viet educators before the educational theory and practice 
of Western Europe and America led to the uncritical in- 
troduction into the Soviet school of methods of education 
evolved by reactionary bourgeois pedagogy. This found 
its expression in the so-called complex programs, the 
project method, the Dalton Plan, and the laboratory bri- 
gade method, which were imposed on Soviet schools. 
These injurious methods of teaching hampered the work 
of our schools and prevented them from carrying on the 
serious general educational preparation of pupils de- 
manded by the Party and the country.” 

It must be granted that some of the criticisms of pro- 
gressive education appearing in Soviet literature are 
more than a little like certain critical outbreaks against 
it found in popular magazines in this country. The cru- 
cial point, however, seems to be that no system which al- 
lows as much freedom for the individual as Western edu- 
cation does can possibly be reconciled with Soviet politi- 
cal purposes. 


A New “Kultur’’? 


The “Soviet people” are now placed on a cultural ped- 
estal. Early this year an attack on “cosmopolitans” was 
launched. These are the writers, artists, critics, and sci- 
entists, who have in the words of Pravda “lost their sense 
of responsibility to the people—bearers of a homeless cos- 
mopolitanism, profoundly repugnant and alien to Soviet 
man.” <A particularly incongruous development, in view 
of the disavowal of racism, is the growth of anti-Semitism. 
The attack on “cosmopolitans” is described as “essentially 
an assault on the Jewish intellectuals.” The intent to 
cover Jews with approbrium is thinly veiled. 

The “entire cultural apparatus” can be set in motion to 
accomplish any domestic political end or support any shift 
in foreign policy. ‘The Soviet leaders have exhibited a 
measure of genius in the utilization for their purposes of 
those powerful engines for the moulding of the mind cre- 
ated by modern science and technology—the press, the 
cinema, the radio, and all forms of mass communication. 
And with these they have coordinated the machine gun 
and other weapons of war which, when linked with auto- 
mobiles, railroads, and airplanes, make it possible for the 
smallest minority to hold unnumbered millions in perpetu- 
al — without hope and possibly without desire of 
revolt.” 


Such is the Country of the Blind. 


Trade Unions in Poland 


In a lengthy release by the Polish Research and Infor- 
mation Service in New York, an official source, entitled 
“Poland’s Trade Unions” some interesting items appear. 
They may be weighed against the background of the re- 
port on Poland contained in INFoRMATION SERVICE of 
November 5, 1949. 

Under the new labor law passed by the Diet in June 
and the new constitution of the Trade Union Federation, 
trade unions continue to function as “non-party organi- 
zations of workers.” It is pointed out, however, that this 
must not be construed to mean that the unions are non- 
political. They continue to “engage in political action, 
the purpose of which is the building of a socialist system 
without the exploitation of man by man.” The basis of 
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their action is defined by the familiar term “democratic 
centralism.” All the unions are organized on an industrial 
basis rather than a craft basis. 

An interesting feature is that there is no check-off. 
“The abolition of the check-off of union dues and the sub- 
stitution of a system of voluntary payments has strength- 
ened union democracy and weakened bureaucratic ele- 
ments in labor leadership. When the Executive Board 
of the Trade Union organization recommended setting 
aside the check-off system in 1948 it touched off a pro 
and con discussion. A majority favored the proposal, 
however. A year’s experience has proven that voluntary 
payments make for a closer link between membership and 
leadership. The fact that members now pay their dues 
themselves encourages them to demand more from their 
unions. Thus the new form of dues payments stimulates 
trade union democracy and trade union consciousness.” 

Another interesting feature in the functioning of these 
socialist trade unions is labor competition. The basis of 
it is “voluntary agreement between individual workers 
or between teams to enter into such competition. Starting 
as a rank and file movement, these competitions were 
transformed into a mass effort by the trade unions which 
saw in them the best means of bettering the living condi- 
tions of workers, the main function of trade unions... . 
Increased production resulting from labor competition” 
is followed by “higher wages and better social, cultural 
and educational services for workers.” The competitions 
are directed to promote inventiveness and the introduc- 
tion of new methods and techniques. The system “does 
not mean the maximum use of the worker but the maxi- 
mum use of the machine.” 

Concerning the recent Vatican decree of excommunica- 
tion Mr. Aleksander Zawadzki, newly elected head of the 
Polish Trade Unions, is quoted as saying: 

“First of all, we will not allow religious controversies 
to be brought into our trade union ranks. We will not 
allow our members to be divided into believers and non- 
believers. We trade unionists, workers and intellectuals. 
party and non-party people, believers and non-believers, 
act as brothers in our trade unions because we are united 
by the will to build a socialist Poland... . 

“The only difference between believers and non-believ- 
ers in trade unions is the following: The believer, if he 
desires to do so, goes to church on Sundays and holidays, 
and in that way can convince himself that the government 
does not fight religion. The non-believer, on the other 
hand, will find other means of satisfying his spiritual 
needs. However, at work and in social responsibilities 
the believer and non-believer stand together. . . .” 

A spokesman for Polish labor is quoted as attributing 
the withdrawal of the C.I.O. from the radical World 
Federation of Trade Unions to “feverish attempts of 
world reaction” by “our enemies” who fear the effects of 
working class unity on “capitalist exploitation.” 


REMINDER 


Have you mailed us the addresses of the per- 
sons to whom you are giving INFORMATION 
SERVICE as a Christmas gift? If not, won't 
you do it now? A Christmas gift card will be 
sent. The subscription rate is $2.50 for single 
subscriptions; $2.00 each for ten or more. 
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